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which they used in disputing, I would set that forth accord-
ing to their relation the one to the other ; but they tell me
that Thaumast has printed a great book in London, wherein
he explains the whole, leaving nothing omitted."
Such, certain details omitted, is Panurge in the First
Look of Pantagruel. When, thirteen years later, the
author again takes up the character, we find him still
consistent with, his first conception. Panurge in the last
three books is the same as in the first. The figure of
Pantagruel loses almost altogether its gigantic proportions,
and assumes the likeness of a great and wise king. Friar
John, lightly sketched in " Gargantua," becomes human.
Itfew characters are introduced. Panurge alone remains
the same, only the hand of the limner is firmer, the features
of his creation are clearer, the figure more distinct. Such
as he was at the beginning, and as we have drawn him
from the first account, so he remains. What the author
intended to delineate we will consider in the last chapter.
Let us now continue the history as given in the Third
Book.
While Pantagruel was arranging for the government
of his newly conquered territory, Dipsodie, he made
Panurge Lord of Salmigondin, an estate producing a rev-
enue of 6,789,106,789 royals certain, besides a varying
income arising from periwinkles and locusts, which might
amount to 2,435,768 or 2,435,769 gol&moutons every year.
Panurge at once began to dissipate and spend this
princely property, insomuch that within fourteen days he
had squandered the whole revenue for the next three whole
years. He built no monasteries, founded no colleges,
endowed no hospitals, he simply threw it all away in
feasting, cutting down woods, burning great trunks for